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SERMON. 


Titus, chap, ii. ver. 15. 
* 
LET YO MAN DESPISE THEE. 


= Apoſtle Paul having left Titus in Crete, to 
t ſet in order things that were wanting, and to 
&« ordain Elders in every city,” gives him, amongſt 
other excellent directions, this in the text; let no 
« man deſpiſe thee.” 


* 


It hath been ſuppoſed that theſe words were ad- 
dreffed to the whole Church at Crete, and did not con- 
tain merely an admonition to Titus ſo to conduct 
himſelf, both with reſpect to his life and doctrine, as 
to give no juſt cauſe for being deſpiſed; but I ſhall 
conſider them as conveying ſuch a direction to Titus, 
and to all Chriſtian Minifters. 


When we confider how neceſſary it is that the mini- 
ſerial character ſhould be reſpected, and how natu- 
rally contempt of a Minifter occafions a contempt of his 
office, we ſhall be convinced that it is the very “ fou- 
« liſhnefs of folly” to ſuppoſe that a profeſſion will 
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extort reſpect, when he who is engaged in it ſo de- 


means himſelf as to become juſtly contemptible. No 


man can act out of character without being deſpiſed : 
and we ſhall be deſpiſed, as we ought to be, if we ne- 
gle& the ſacred duties of our office, and conſider the 
titles by which it is dignified in Scripture, not as lively 
admonitions to our duty, and ſtimulating incentives to 
the diligent diſcharge of it, but as empty titles of un- 
earned honour, | | 


If, even in private life, he, who deſpiſes fame, may 
be ſuppoſed to deſpiſe virtue, what will be thought of 
him who ſtands in the venerable character of a publick 
inſtructor ia moral and religious duties, which he ap- 
pears notoriouſly to diſregard. 


The reverence, the influence, the uſefulneſs of his 
ſtation is irrevocably loſt ; the 4 garment of holineſs” 
will preſerve no reſpe& to him who preſerves none for 
his own reputation ;, and, though he plead the cauſe 
of Heaven with the eloquence of an angel, he will not 
be attended to. Surely then it is the duty of all who 
are engaged in the miniſterial office, who wiſh to pro- 
mote the glory of God, and the ſalvation of mankind, 
to guard, with the utmoſt vigilance, againſt a conduct 
that may diſgrace their character; againſt every, the 
remoteſt, approach to any thing that may cauſe others 
to ſpeak evil of their profeſſion ; remembering that 
their example muſt have great weight in forming the 
| manners 
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manners and principles of their hearers ; that Paul ex- 
horts Timothy to “ take heed to himſelf,” as well as 
to his doctrine; and that a regard to the former ad- 


vice is not leſs neceſſary than to the latter, if they 
would have “no man deſpiſe them.” 


It may not, perhaps, be improper, on this occaſion, 
to enquire what are ſuppoſed to be the chief cauſes of 
the contempt of the Clergy. 


The commonly alledged cauſes of this contempt are 
Immorality, Ignorance, and Bigotry : but is it unreaſ6n- 
able to ſuppoſe that theſe charges originate, generally, 
in partial and prejudiced information, rather than in 
truth ? | 

With reſpe& to Immorality, charity will incline us 
to hope that ſuch traitors to their ſacred truſt; ſuch ene- 
mies to Gop, to their country, and their own ſouls, are 
few indeed. Nothing can ſo greatly and ſo univerſally 
injure the cauſe of virtue and religion as frequent and 
glaring failures in morals amongſt thoſe whoſe office 
obliges them ſtrongly to enforce on their hearers a 
moſt pure and perfect ſyſtem of morality and piety, 
and whoſe duty requires that they ſhould beſt under- 
ſtand its value and indiſpenſable obligations, and dif- 
cover their conviction of the force of thoſe obligations 
by an exemplary life. Indeed, were there no ſuperior 
motives, the lighteſt regard to honour, or common 
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RENTED ſhould impel every Miniſter moſt ſcrupu- 
loufly to avoid a conduct which will render him de- 


ſervedly vile in the eyes of the world. 


It is, certainly, very natural for the ſerious bearers 
of a publick inſtructor in religion to compare his con- 


duct with his exhortations ; to conſider his life as the 


criterion of his doctrines; and to doubt his ſincerity * 


in the recommendation of duties to which he pays no 
regard himſelf : whilſt the profligate and unprincipled 
will gladly plead their Miniſter's proſtitution of cha- 
racer as an excuſe for their own vices; will ay (and 
with truth) that the Miniſter who is eminently immo- 
ral; who lives not mecely in the neglect, but in the 
audacious defiance of thoſe laws of virtue and religion 
which he is ſo ſolemnly bound to inculcate by precept 
and by example, is utterly unworthy the ſtation which 
he fills, and the maintenance he receives; and exclaim, 
with inſulting triumph, theſe are they who will neither 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven themſclves nor ſuf- 
fer thoſe that are entering to go in. 


What care, then, what fear, what holy zeal ſhould 
every Miniſter unremittingly exert to preſerve his cha- 
rater pure and unſullied! How ſhould he ſhrink, like 
the ſenſitive plant, not only from evil, but from all ap- 
pearance of evil! Should his peſtilent example not 
produce the extenſive miſchief juſtly to be apprehended 
from it, ſtill he muſt be greatly criminal, by derogat- 


ing 
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ing from that decency, dignity, and ſanctity of charac. 
ter which alone can enable him to be uſeful ; alone 
can ſhield him from merited deteſtation, and prevent 
hiamſelf and his profefioa (however unjuſtly repro- 
bated for the guilt of a few) from becoming the ſport 
of the thoughtleſs and the triumph of the wicked. 


- Deeply conſcious of my ewn deficiencies, I enter on 
the next alledged cauſe of contempt with peculiar dif- 
fidence ; and ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, that every 
Mlnifter ſhould frequently reiiect that it is his duty - 
to make that progreſs in learning which he promiſed 


at his ordination ; that he, ho neglects the improve- 


ment of his own mind, muſt be unable to inſtruct 
others; and that, although jt be unjuſt, cruel, illiberal, 
and unmanly to deſpiſe all of mean intellects, at leaſt 
to diſcover that we deſpiſe them, a Miniſter's hearers 
will pay little regard to his exhortations, if they hold 
kis abilities in contempt. We may recollect that being 


Of him, ſays Dr. Johnſon, who is appointed to teach, 
the firſt buſineſs is to learn; an unremitted attendance to 
reading muſt qualify him to be heard with profit. It is re- 
quired of him to be always able to prove what he aſſerts; 
to give an account of his hope, and to diſplay his opinion 
with ſuch evidence as every ſpecies of argument admits. 
For ſuch ſervice he can only be fitted by laborious ſtudy ; 
and ſtudy, therefore, is the buſineſs of his life; a buſineſs 
which he cannot negle& without breaking a viral con- 
tract with the community. 
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blind was conſidered, by a virtuous Roman, as a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for declining the Conſulate; and cannot 
but feel that it would be the higheſt diſhonour to be 
deficient in thoſe branches of literature which our of- 
fice requires, and which alone can render us © well in- 


ſtructed unto the kingdom of God.“ 


That Bigotry, which deſtroys every amiable ſenſibi- 
lity of our Nature, and ſteels the heart againſt the 
impreſſions of humanity, ſhould exiſt in an enlightened 
age is much to be lamented : that men of liberal edu- 
cation ſhould be deaf to the loud diate of candour, 
which requires that they ſhould allow to all others 
that unbounded liberty of thought which they claim 
for themſelves, ſhould forget the inviolability of men- 
tal independence; and that the human mind naturally 
repels every inſolent attempt to ſubject it to the yoke 
of opinion, the meaneſt of all bondage, is truly aſto- 
niſhing : but that Chriſtian Miniſters, who are ſo re- 
peatedly, and ſo earneſtly, admoniſhed to“ bekindly af- 
i fetioned one to another; to walk worthy of their vo- 
« cation, with lowlineſs, meekneſs, and long-ſuffering, 
& forbearing one another in love;*”” who ſo well know 
that a blind attachment to tenets, ſets, and parties, 
has been the fruitful ſource of thoſe ſhocking perſe- 
cutions which have ſtained and diſgraced almoſt every 
page of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory ; that they ſhould forget 


the benevolent genius and temper of Chriſtianity is 


almoſt incredible. 


If 


1 
If any, the fainteſt, trace of this unchriſtian ſpirit 
yet, unhappily, remain amongſt us, let us inſtantly, 
heartily, and unanimouſly exert every nerve to anni- 
hilate it; and, if there muſt be controverſies, let us, 
invariably, treat all who differ from us with the ſpirit 
of meekneſs, the liberality of ſcholars, and the lan- 
guage of gentlemen ; never loſing the meek and can- 
did Chriſtian in the diſputer of this world; never for- 
getting that genuine virtue and piety are equally to be 
found amongſt men of every perſuaſion ; and that all 
ought to be conſidered as our brethren who conſcien- 
tiouſly practiſe what they believe to be truth. © Hath 
« not Gop made of one blood all the nations of men 
& that dwell on the earth? Have we not all one Fa- 
ther?“ , 

Let us now conſider a leſs avowed indeed, but pro- 
bably a more general cauſe of contempt, experienced 
by the inferior Clergy : I recal that word ; from the 
conviction that equal reſpect is due to all who are em- 
ployed in the miniſterial office ; and that, if there be a 
poſt of honour, they poſſeſs it; who © labour in the 
« word and doctrine; and beſt approve themſelves the 
« Miniſters of God in patience, in afflictions, in ne- 
<« ceflities, in diſtreſſes.” 


Moſt earneſtly is it to be wiſhed that all who thus 
faithfully diſcharge the duties of their office, and do 
true honour to their Miniſtry, could, at leaſt, eſcape 
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conte mpt: but it is a very old obler vatian chat, «as, N 


« when a rich man ſpeaketh, every one holdeth his 
peace, and lo! what he faith is extolled to the 
clouds; fo, when a poor man ſpeaketh, they are 
ready to ſay, What fellow is this“ And experience 
convinceth us that the world ſtill ſeems to connect the 
ideas of merit and wealth. Even the meaneſt of the 
people are too ready to diſregard the inſtructions of a 
man whole worldly circumſtances they knom to be no 
better than their own. The poor Miniſter's wiſdom 


is deſpiſed, and his words are not regarded. This, it 


muſt be acknowledged, is a ſore evil; and, even if 
the patience of a Miniſter thus unworthily treated riſe 
ſuperior to the ſcoff of fools ; if he comforts himſelf 
with the refleion that * it is a very ſmall thing that 


he ſhould be judged of man's judgment; and that, 


as he muſt 4 approve himſelf to God through bhonour 
and diſhonour, he will not pay ſuch a compliment 


. to the ignorant and the worthleſs, as to be deeply af- 


fected by their cenſures, ſtill there are circumftances 
in his ſituation which cauſe the heart of humanity to 


bleed at every pore. 


May I hope, my reverend brethren, that you will 
pardon me if, in the ſhort remainder of this diſcourſe 
J preſume to call your attention to the diſtreſſes of the 
aſſiſtant clergy, whoſe fituation cannot be contemplat- 
ed without ſympathy. | 
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Let us ſuppoſe one of theſe humble, but not leaſt 
worthy, Miniſters meekly retiring from the inſults of 
a pitileſs world to his ſtudy “; there to. indulge in that 
delightful and inſtructive employment to which be 
has been trained by an education purchaſed, perhaps. 
at the expence of his whole fortune; there. to. ſoothe 
his wounded ſpirit, recover the ruffled ſerenity of his 
temper, and ſeek conſolation in the word of God. 


Even into this fancied aſylum domeſtic diſtreſſes 
will imperiouſly intrude, The neceſſity of acquiring 
his daily bread with means ſo inadequate; the reflec- 
tion that, though hacknied in the drudgery of curacies, 
he can barely procure an uncomfortable ſubſiſtence ; 
and that he works for leſs than the ſtipend of a com- 
mon mechanic, I had almoſt ſaid of a daily labourery; 


A propoſal was mace, ſome time ſince, in a country pa- 
per, that (as the library of a country curate, who has nothing 
but his ſtipend to ſupport him, muſt be extremely circum- 
ſcribed) every beneficed clergyman ſhould ſubſcribe one gui- 
nea, annually, out of every hundred which he receives, for 
the purpoſe of purchaſing books for the uſe of curates refident 
in villages. It is not improbable that more than one in- 
ſtance may be found of curates whoſe library (if ſuch it may 
be called) little exceeds that of an amiable, but unfortunate 
poet, which conſiſted of one book only; but that, as himſelf 
obſerved, the bet. | 21 

+ On December the 17th, 1795, the late Mr. Stock's do- 
nation of ten pounds was given to three curates, having each of 

them 
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and this at a time when the price of every neceſſary of 


life is ſo aſtoniſhingly advanced, that even ceconomy 
herſelf cannot enable him to make an appearance in 


ſome degree adequate to his ſtation; when to this is 


added the ſaddening conſideration that ſuch is his 
lot for life; that, whilſt abilities and. induſtry in other 
departments will procure a ſupport equal to the rank 
men maintain in ſociety; and that, if ſickneſs, or acci- 
dent, load them, occafionally, with additional expences, 
they can, by double diligence, reinſtate themſelves in 
their former condition; the needy, aſſiſtant Miniſtet 
may exert his utmoſt abilities in the exerciſe of his pa- 


rochial duties; may be a bright example of every thing 


that tends to bleſs and to adorn life; may ſow the ſeeds 
of goodneſs through the land, and be equally charac- 
terized by piety and poverty, and, with reſpe to this 
world, it ſhall profit him nothing: no exertion, no 
parſimony, can remedy theſe evils: this depreſſed, 
though venerable man, muſt be contented with his 
wretched pittance ;- muſt languiſh out a life of labour; 
go on ſorrowing all his days, and ſtruggle unceafingly 
with the diſtreſſes inevitably attending his forlorn ſitu- 
ation, without any hope of advancement from the 


them only 30 pounds a year, and fix children: to one having 
only 20 pounds a year, and four children; to one having only 
20 pounds a year, and eight children; to one having only 18 
pounds a year, and fix children; and to one having wy 


— pounds a years and four children !!! 


moſt 
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heart of many a curate to leap for joy. 


61 

moſt meritorious conduct, even when he deſcends into 
the vale of years; his burthen, increafing as. his 
ſtrength and hopes decay, until, from ſuch an accumu- 
lation of miſeries, he drops, broken hearted, into the 
hoſpitable grave; the agonies of his laſt convulſive 
pangs increaſing to tenfold acuteneſs by reflections on 
the complicated diſtreſs of thoſe whom he leaves. 


Let us turn from the ſoul-harrowing contempla- 
tion, to enquire, whether theſe ſcenes of miſery, de- 
preſſion and contempt, may not be alleviated*, if not 
prevented. 


Much ſtreſs, too much, perhaps, bas ſometimes been 
laid on precedents: but there is one precedent which 


, holds forth to the aſſiſtant Clergy a chearful expecta- 


tion that their diſtreſſes are not remedileſs, and that 


they ſhould not © ſorrow as men without hope.” 


In the year 1661, a bill was ſent from the Houſe of 
Commons to that of the Lords, with this title, 4: 


It is in the power of more highly ſtationed members of 
the church to relieve, partially at leaſt, the diftreſſes of their 
poorer brethren. Why ſhould beneficed men (as is, I believe, 
the caſe in ſome dioceſes) alone be ſurrogates ? Why ſhould 
not curates of exemplary character, and with large families 
be appointed to that office? The emolument on a licence, 
though ſcarce an object to a beneficed man, would cauſe the 


AR 
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AR for a conpeteus alliwatice to be made m fach Curare: 
| as Hall officiate in theſe living s where the proper tnenmbent 
F abs ur rede. Tt was ſent to the Hoſe of Lords; and 
1 there, where we might reaſonably have expecled that 
_ -. it would have found a kind reception, and been cher- 
iſhed with the moſt foſtering care, there did it expire! 


But let not this appal us; rather let the recollection 
that in the year 1661*, one branch of the legiſlature 
pronounced our ſituation foch as demanded their com- 
| paſſionate notice, inſpitit us to unite in an addreſs to 
| Parliament. All who reſpe& humble, neglected worth, | 

will ſympathiſe wita us, and ſay, God ſpeed you. | 
* Every benevolent heart is our's. Let us not, for a 
moment, ſuppoſe that a contemptuous rejection will 
add inſult to diftreſs, occafioned by no fault or miſcon- 
duct of our own; but affure ourſelves that, if the bare, 
unadorned ſtatement of our ſituation ſhould be in dan- 
ger of failing, we ſhall find able and zealous advocates | 
in a Britiſh Senate, who will awaken and new point 1 
all the energies of beneſicence by repreſenting, in the | 
reſiſtleſs language of reaſon and truth, the national diſ- | 
grace of leaving numbers of the moſt laborious, and, 
perhaps, not leaſt deſerving, of the Clergy to ſtruggle 
through life on a proviſion ſcarcely adequate to the 
comfortable accommodation of an individual; much 


When, probably, forty pounds a year would purchaſe az 


many of the neceſſaries of life as eighty pounds will now. 
5 . leſs 


Teſs to the numerous and preſſing exigencies of a fami- 
ly, without any cheering reſerve for the hours of lan- 
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guor and age, or the irreſiſtible demands of fickneſs or 
accident ; whilſt, at the ſame time, they are condemned 
to ſee, almoſt daily, fcenes of diſtreſs which they ear · 
neſtiy wiſh, but alas! can only wiſh to remove. 


And that onr application to the Legiſlature may 
more readily facceed, let us be particularly careful to 
fecond it by our lives; let us preſerve in our hearts 
a ſtrong, uniform, and lively ſenſe of thoſe duties which 
we would impreſs on our hearers, and conſcientiouſly 
avoid in our own conduct what our office requires us 
to cenſure in others; let us not debaſe ourſelves by in- 
decent levities, or ſordid company; be ſaperior to 
filthy lucre, and ſcorn to court advancement by the de- 
gradation of our character; let us aſpire only to the 
praiſe of exemplary life ; the unſullied honour of ac- 
tive goodneſs ; adage anda, Fac 2) aol 


vacy and peace. 


Confcious that . knowledge is pleaſant to the ſonl,” 
is equally ornamental and uſeful; let us diligently cul- 
tivate every kind of knowledge that tends to enlighten 
and purify the mind, but never forget that our prin- 
cipal attention muſt always be paid to the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures; here ſhould we dwell with a chearful ap- 
plication ; and we muſt be void indeed of all taſte, if, 
from their beautiful ſimplicity, and unequalled ſubli- 

mity 
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mity and majeſty, we do not find an exquiſite: delight 
therein. | 


Le us lay up for ourſelves. the unperiſhable trea- 


ſures of wiſdom, goodneſs, and religion; the moſt 
ſubſtantial ſupport, and the ſweeteſt comfort of life; 
let us invariably cultivate the ſelf-rewarding virtues of 
peace and good-will with all, and be ever ready to 
exchange thoſe offices of humanity without which ſo- 
ciety cannot be ſupported; deſpiſing and deteſting that 
narrow, illiberal, and unchriſtian ſpirit which would 
limit our own benevolence, or the favour of the equal 
Father of all beings, and of all worlds, to ſets or par- 
ties, to climates or complexions; never ſpeaking un- 


favourably of liberty, civil or religious; looking with 


a candid eye on the religious ſentiments of all nations, 


from the conviction that, if they are productive of 


virtue, they are all acceptable to Gon, who is © no 
<« reſpe&er of perſons ;” remembering that we are all 
travellers to the ſame heavenly country ; and that the 
period will ſoon arrive when the good, ſelected from 
all mankind, ſhall meet before that Gop who © ac- 
« cepteth, in every nation, thoſe that fear him, and 
work righteouſneſs.” 
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